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THE NOVELS OF JOSEPH CONRAD 

BY J. M. ROBEETSON, M.P. 



Me. Richaed Cuele, in his challenging and stimulating 
book on Conrad — a piece of criticism fired with something 
of Conrad's own intensity — assumes that the books he extols 
are not likely to be appreciated in England and America, 
and at the same time expresses surprise at the welcome they 
have actually had. " To read Conrad," he says, " calls for 
exertion; and nowadays that is enough to danm anyone," 
And again : " It is an odd thing that both in England and 
America deep originality is generally appreciated in the long 
run, though it may not be much imderstood." With the 
regulation right of seniority to be contemptuous of the pres- 
ent, I demur both to the " nowadays " and to the " odd 
thing." Conrad had been before the public for only two- 
and-twenty years; and already he has a high repute and a 
wide audience, as vogue goes among authors who do not 
write for " the multitude." 

To me it seems that English appreciation of originaUty 
has greatly quickened and widened in the past hundred years. 
Conrad, I suppose, would by a vote of literary men be gen- 
erally given the highest place in fiction in our day; and if I 
am right in thinking that Brangwyn would get a similar if 
not so decisive a suffrage in painting, the inference is that 
the recognition of sheer originality and power is not less but 
much more common than in previous ages. Jane Austen 
had only a success of esteem, and a small public, for over 
fifty years : it is only in the past thirty that she has become 
" popular." Keats, we learn from Sir Sidney Colvin, passed 
as a mere failure for over twenty years after his death. 
Carlyle rudely contemned him; and not merely the reading 
multitude but many cultured people took it for granted that 
the popular poets, Scott and Byron, were the really gi-eat 
poets of the era. The remainder stock of Keats's original 
three volumes lasted nearly the twenty years. Not until 
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1840 did there appear in England the first collected edition 
of his poems ; and that in turn went into the remainder mar- 
ket, bound up with Browning's remaindered Bells and 
Pomegranates. The present generation clearly has far more 
good readers and good critics than that. 

Perhaps even for the hidebovmd generation of Keats and 
Wordsworth it may be pleaded that original and powerful 
authors who find slow acceptance owe it not to their original- 
ity but to their faults. We think of Keats as casting his 
pearls before the grvmters of Blackwood's and the Quarterly; 
and it is true that these gentry had absolutely no eye for his 
jewels ; but it remains true also that he proffered them hand- 
fuls of glass beads and poor trinkets, which gave them their 
chance. And the mountainous mistakes of Wordsworth, 
which Coleridge so long and so absurdly made a point of 
denying to those who did not first see the excellences, stood 
in Wordsworth's way very nearly as long. But the art of 
Conrad, which has had so relatively rapid a welcome, is much 
less facile in its appeal, is far more austerely unappealing, 
than that of almost any of the men of imaginative literary 
genius of the last century, if we except the novels of Mere- 
dith and poem-novels of Clough. Yet it has won rapid and 
trivimphant way among an audience the size of which is 
surely comforting. Meredith had far longer to wait — cer- 
tainly with good reason, in respect of the grave artistic faults 
which grew on him with years. 

He and Conrad may fitly be bracketed for one large 
reason, they have alike won in the English and American 
fiction-reading world, in large part so ostensibly unre- 
flecting, a high standing — in virtue of their insistence on 
handling grave and arresting problems of character, person- 
ality, conduct. They are not of the tribe of entertainers; 
they try the spirit and toil the judgment, offering not pas- 
time but pilgrimage. It cannot be a very slack generation 
that has successively acclaimed them. On several counts, 
Conrad is certainly the more commanding and compelling 
artist of the two; working with a freer and lither touch, a 
richer palette, a more excursive vision of the strange variety 
of the world and of man — though not of woman. In all these 
points alike the difference may be conceived as coming of 
circumstance — ^the wanderings of the athletic sailor in far 
climes contrasting with the home-staying life of the man of 
letters, limited to England, with some vision of Italy. 
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Meredith remains in the line of English fiction, altering the 
lights and the treatment, showing much new and deep 
insight, positing new ideals, but still writing mostly of and 
for English society. Conrad draws scenes and conditions 
and problems and reveries from the frontiers of civilization, 
from Malayland, from South America, from far seas and 
shores, from the intimate life of the ship, from the vmder- 
world of anarchism. But that is not all. The greater and 
larger activity of the daily life experience of the sea-f arer, as 
regards contact with men and things, has primed his art, 
with its intenser glow, its deeper breathing, its more pre- 
hensile grasp. And what is still more decisive, what was 
not in the least to be expected, and is on the face of things 
quite inexplicable, the foreign sailor, coming into literature 
after living the sea life as sailor and captain from seventeen 
to thirty-seven, is at once the stronger and the more dis- 
ciplined as a mere writer of English. There the fact stands, 
that, coming to England in his twenty-first year, knowing 
hardly a word of English, and passing on straight here in 
his seafaring life, the young Pole becomes, as mere writer, 
mere artist in diction, one of the richest and most fascinating 
masters of the English tongue in an age which had grown 
up on Ruskin, Pater, Stevenson — to name no others. 

Meredith, at his best an admirable writer, developed vices 
of style almost unparalleled in our previous literary history, 
till it became an affliction to read him. Conrad, rare aber- 
rations apart, has only the most pardonable of literary faults 
— that of writing too imiformly well, composing at a too 
constantly high level of care, distinction, originality, and 
finish. Of this more anon. What is clear so far is that here 
was a born writer, a born master of language, who certainly 
would have been equally great in his mother tongue, or the 
French, or any other, but whose singular endowment was 
for twenty years overborne by his master passion for the life 
of the sea — the life which by so many accounts is one of the 
least evocative of subtlety of spirit, the most hardening to 
the finer senses. At once we have to recognize a imique case 
of a double faculty — an intense susceptibility to the appeal 
of environment, the flow of things outward, and a no less 
intense inner life of imaginative reconstruction. Here was 
a sustained receptivity that could keep abreast of the infinite 
variety of the sea. The perceptive and the conceptual life 
can seldom have been so signally combined. 
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Mr. Curie, in his skeleton chapter on biography, justly 
dwelling on the primary importance of bare facts and dates, 
gives us a complete or nearly complete list of the ships in 
which Conrad sailed, connecting each, on Conrad's testimony, 
with one or more of his sea-stories. I confess I should have 
valued more a list of the books he read at sea or on land; 
for no man, however endowed could have developed Conrad's 
faculty of mere language without reading a good deal. On 
that side of things, he exhibits what Mr. Cm-le calls the 
artist's reticence. And when I read, concerning Nostromo 
(Curie, p. 71), that "he evolved this whole panorama, so 
complete and multifold, from the descriptions in an old book 
of his childhood, and from two flying visits to South Ameri- 
can ports — ^visits extending, perhaps, to twelve hours in all," 
I am moved to repugn. This surely cannot be the whole 
story. Conrad's eye and sense could doubtless take in in 
twelve hours enough perception to give the environment of 
a great book; but there must" have been talks of which we 
are told nothing — the vivid hearsay of many men who had 
seen much of South American life, or lived it. A memory 
Uke Conrad's, retaining everything, cannot have made noth- 
ing of what he had heard. " We feel," says Mr. Curie, very 
truly if incorrectly, after his account, " how boundless are 
the limits [flights] of imagination." Yes; but we also feel 
that there is such a thing as literary mystification. " There 
seems," says Dr. Johnson in his sketch of Congreve, " to be 
a strange affectation of authors of appearing to have done 
everything by chance." Let us call it, with Mr. Curie, the 
artist's reticence. We get from some authors, Scott for 
instance, a great deal of information as to how they came by 
their ideas. But where we most care to know, we are not 
told, though Conrad tells us much about his first book. 

Taking Conrad as we find him, we see at work in him, 
in a supreme degree, those two faculties of perception and 
conception, vision and reproduction, in a spontaneous union. 
To his intense perceptivity, everything in nature is in rela- 
tion to life ; every living thing at the same time independently 
alive ; every person a world in himself. Figures that flit quite 
incidentally into the story — the old woman, described by 
Decoud, who crawls out at night after the insurrection at 
Sulaco to try to get news of her missing grandson, and talks 
on it with Nostromo — are suddenly set in the background 
and vista of their lives by a touch or two. It is not humanity 
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as such^ — ^not the philanthropy that finds nothing human 
alien; it is sheer perceptivity — appUed with the same in- 
tensity to good and bad; the sordid and the fine, the pathetic 
and the repellent. His is a imiversal response to all visible 
phenomena; he might be, on that side, a painter or a man 
of science ; it is on his two sides of vision of Natvu-e and the 
living, and imaginative reconstruction, that he is a novelist. 
As he puts it in the suppressed preface to his Nigger of the 
" Narcissus ", the true artist's work is " a simple-minded 
attempt to render the highest kind of justice to the visible 
universe, by bringing to light the truth manifold and one, 
underlying its every aspect." 

In Amsterdam there is, or was, a picture of a cow, by 
one (I forget which) of the Marises, which I am disposed 
to call the most spiritual painting I have ever seen. The 
gazing animal is a body as it were transparent with life, a 
vision of life, looking, breathing wide-eyed, motionless, in a 
shaft of simlight, consimimately painted, by a stream side. 
It is an embodied effluence, a natural incarnation, a trans- 
figuration. Such is the creative animism of masterly art. At 
the Hague, on the other hand, they set a seat for the docile 
tourist to sit on and admire the notorious Bull of Paul Potter 
— a monstrous eleograph, representing so many hundred- 
weights of beef, with the skin on. That is false realism; the 
other idealistic realism. The cow, seen in its life and created 
anew by an artist, is enshrined spirit: the Bull might be a 
stuffed skin, with a glass eye. It is the artist in Conrad 
that makes everything thus alive that he looks upon. His 
two gifts are the two poles of great fiction. His very artistic 
faults are excesses of creative faculty, never the outcome of 
deficiency. In the new preface to his Lord Jim he discusses 
the question raised by some critics, whether that was begun 
as a short story and grew into a long one — ^whether he could 
possibly have planned to make Marlow recount that Odyssey 
in one continuous talk in a smoking room. Admitting that 
he first thought of a short story and then replanned it, he 
skilfully evades — if he had noticed — the deeper issue as to 
Marlow's narrative, which is, that we really get not a spoken 
but a consummately written tale, put in the mouth of a sea 
captain. 

Now, Conrad himself could not have so spoken it. It is 
thought out and wrought out in every sentence, colored, 
heightened, balanced, retouched, finished. Every now and 
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then, of course, there is a possible spoken sentence, apart 
from actual dialogue; but the narrative as a whole is com- 
posed, to the last degree. Marlow is reciting written Conrad. 
At first we are restive, asking, " Why pretend that this is 
talked?" But after a time we resign ourselves. Marlow 
is the one figure in Conrad's books who has no true personal- 
ity of his own ; and we cannot make him a person by ascribing 
to him that of the writer whose mere speaking-tube he is. 
He recurs in Chance, and elsewhere, playing the same part, 
always the onlooker, narrator, and commentator — an illus- 
trious marionette. We may, if we will, pronounce this bad 
art the kind of excess that inspires poetic drama. There, 
indeed, it is the whole convention : here, it is " out of the 
frame," a violation of the convention, but still an intensely 
artistic violation. The aim is always artistic illusion. Con- 
rad seeks to escape the aspect of fiction by making people 
tell things ; and he even makes people to tell them. 

The same creative overcharge recurs in Nostromo, where 
Martin Decoud, after forty hours of intense strain and ex- 
citement in the insurrection, sits down in the night, in the 
cafe of Viola, by the light of one candle, to write to his sister 
in Paris a small novel, describing it all — an impossible letter, 
telling everything just as Conrad tells things, with the back- 
grounds, the contingents, the detail, the atmosphere. {Nos- 
tromo, Part II, Ch. vii.) Decoud has been made so thor- 
oughly alive before that we accept him here, doing the im- 
possible. He is utterly exhausted, after forty hours without 
sleep and almost without food; and he writes a finished, dra- 
matic, vivid narrative that runs to about 7,000 words, and 
must (I speak as an old journalist) have taken seven hours 
to write at top speed. And he sat down to write in the night 
time. Yet when, after an interlude which must have taken 
another hom", he and Nostromo have set sail in the lighter, 
we are made to understand that the night has only begun; 
and after what seems to be hours of slow progression, Decoud 
remarks to Nostromo : There are many hours of night yet 
before us. On land. Captain Mitchell, hours after they have 
gone, finds it is not yet midnight. And it is a summer night. 

Mr. Curie, nevertheless, rightly claims Conrad as a real- 
ist; and the result or record here is wonderfully realistic; 
Conrad always sees to that: it is the machinery that for the 
time being defies realism, hke the time movements in Shake- 
speare. The very device of making Decoud write his story 
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of the episode is employed to heighten the sense of reality, 
to give the special illusion of actuaUty by making one of the 
actors in the episode give it out in terms of his own doings 
and vivid sensations. In Lord Jim the device was carried 
on to the extent of giving us the main part of a book in 
inverted commas: here the divagation is confined to one 
episode, beyond which it could not well be carried. 

This peculiarity of technique probably arises by the fol- 
lowing of a lead from Tourguenief, who so loves to give a 
story a voucher of actuahty. For instance, his Lear of the 
Steppes is preluded by a brief scrap of a conversation among 
a group of men discussing Shakespeare's Plays, One says 
he has known a Macbeth ; another has known a Lear, and then 
he tells the whole story as within his knowledge. But this, 
again, is only part of Conrad's whole conception of the tech- 
nique of the novel. Mr. Curie lays his finger on a main 
element in it when he calls him " One of the great masters of 
atmosphere." The word comes from the technical criticism 
of painting, where it posits the requirement that a picture, 
as distinct from a portrait, shall present persons or objects 
in a framed space of light and air. That lacking, complete- 
ness of truth is lacking. In fiction, — the cognate effect is 
that of physical and moral background, environment, " stage- 
setting." To an artist constituted as Conrad is, the provision 
of such atmosphere is a matter of course. For him the organ- 
ism and the environment are a composite whole, and he 
simply cannot provide an event without framing it in a scene 
which for him is in vital relation to it. It is not merely art : 
it is also idiosyncrasy; and perhaps one of the limitations 
of his vogue lies in the fact that a great many people are not 
thus alive to environment, and find the abundant present- 
ment of it an impediment to their interest in what, as they 
would say, is happening. For the artist-anunist of the en- 
vironment, that too is a happening. One surmises that Con- 
rad's idiosyncrasy on this side is the explanation of his being 
so long anchored to the sea life, without effort to remove. He 
apparently tends to cleave to his environment. 

Conrad, indeed, probably outgoes the requirements of 
most of his appreciative readers in his imiversal perspective. 
The touch of making a parrot cry " Viva Costaguana " when 
Charles and Mrs. Gould are speaking of the country is a 
sample of detail for detail's sake; and the habit is carried in 
every direction. A slight episode is introduced as simjHe 
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background ; and then that background is back-grounded, as 
in a picture of Turner's, where, as Ruskin remarked, distance 
stretches beyond distance to infinity.^ In that chapter of 
Noatromo, Decoud's novel-letter is introduced to heighten the 
illusion; but the scene of the writing is in turn wrought up 
to secure the basis. The letter breaks off for a moment to 
give us this : 

Decoud paused to light a cigarette, then with his head still over 
his writing, he blew a cloud of smoke, which seemed to rebound from 
the paper. He took up the pencil again. 

If that rebounding smoke be called a detail of superero- 
gation we could hardly say nay. To whom did it " seem " to 
reboimd? It recalls Queen Gertrude's accovmt in Hamlet, 
of the willow aslant the brook that " shows its hoar leaves in 
the glassy stream." Some enthusiasts deUght in that touch 
of observation: the willow leaf is white underneath. [I do 
not know whether any one has looked to see if the leaves are 
reflected white.] Ask whether the Queen was likely to 
think of that phenomenon when telling of Ophelia's suicide, 
and you will probably get answers both ways. Suffice it that 
nobody else in Shakespeare's day could commit such sins of 
supererogation; and that Conrad's excesses of art are sim- 
ilarly tolerable. 

It is his supreme merit that his idiosyncrasy of back- 
ground painting, though it is out of balance for readers not 
similarly disposed, never really curtails the ultimate aim of 
presentmg character. The same intense vision plays upon 
that; and the business of back-groimding is applied psy- 
chically no less than physically. Every incident, every ad- 
venture, is fused in reflection. Every notable personality is 
made to grow upon us: there is rarely a preliminary " char- 
acter-sketch " : we must come to know the persons in the book, 
for the most part, as we know them in life, by gradual in- 
tercourse: backward-looking revelations come only after we 
have become acquainted with the man as he lives. Dr. 
Monygham in Nostroma is a typical case: we meet him a 
dozen times, with hmts of a past many times withheld, till 
at the stage of his active entry into the plot it is all told 
with a concentrated intensity that suggests a novel used up 
for an incidental record. 

'Since writing this I have read Conrad's A Personal Record, which is one 
continuous illustration of the proposition put. 
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Aiid so with the development of the plot, the situation, 
the problem. It is husbanded with rigorous care. This, of 
course, is not merely part of the method of background or 
atmosphere; it belongs to all fiction, narrative or dramatic: 
and is as old as Homer. We see the yoxmg Shakespeare 
awaking newly to the possibilities in the opening scene of 
Henry IV, Second Part, where we have the three stages in 
the breaking to Northumberland of the news of his son's 
death : first the false tale of success ; then the brief and vague 
report of disaster; flouted by the bringer of good news; then 
the conclusive testimony. For plot purposes it is supererog- 
atory: we know the fact already, from the previous play; it 
is the artist's creative impulse that is at work. 

Conrad especially loves thus to prelude and evolve a 
great situation; presenting it at length with an overwhelming 
force. In Chance, after the protracted proem, rising at 
points to thrilling intensity, as in the vision of the abom- 
inable chaperon whose hate goes so far to wither the young 
girl who is in her power, we sail far and long, watching a 
slow drift of frustration, suffering, illusion, monomania, till 
suddenly the mate by chance sees the old man's hand putting 
poison in the Captain's glass. In the last story. The Shadow 
Line, the art of the preparation is still more notable. The 
young mate, stranded by his own act in an Eastern port, 
finds himself in a dull maze of sordid annoyance and petty 
mystery, till he suddenly realizes the new opening of a pos- 
sible command, to which his self-absorbed impatience had 
blinded him when it is obscurely hinted by the friendly old 
captain, his fellow inmate of the club. We linger over these 
people, who have nothing to do with the later story, just 
as in life we may move in a circle of any kind, bored or 
otherwise, till the sudden knock of Fate calls us to a new ex- 
perience. The low-pitched, petty detail is the calculated 
preparation for the thrill of the great situation to come, in 
the plague-ridden and becalmed ship, with the medicine 
fraudulently removed. It is as if we were stumbling long 
through undergroimd passages, dark, stifling, disconcerting, 
depressing, and then should suddenly come out on a moun- 
tain-side in the night, with the stars overhead, and beneath 
us the swinging seas. 

But Conrad's method is not methodistic; not a repeated 
routine. He has the variety that is one of the attestations 
of mastery. In Victory, as in Lord Jim, we have the method 
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of first tying the knot and keeping it tied till the tragic 
finish, suddenly flashed upon us in a death-knell at the height 
of a startling action. In Chance, we end on commonplace. 
The woman who was so slow to realize what her noble hus- 
band had done for her, and whom we were in effect invited 
to regard as blasted by her sufferings, is casually indicated 
as likely to console herself, in her widowhood, with the young 
mate, whose elaborate introduction at the start had suggested 
him as the probable hero of the book, but who has only been 
the onlooker and plot-assistant. 

This might be pronounced a cynical finish; but Conrad 
is not rightly to be labelled as cynical : he is sombrely ironical, 
rather — a pessimistic idealist. Like the Slav artists in gen- 
eral, sombre and tragical, he has no humor: ^ the ironic and 
tragic vision overlays for him the spirit of comedy, of laugh- 
ter. To some this may seem a defect; and of course it is 
a limitation ; but it is much to be questioned whether the cult 
of the facetious has not in English fiction hindered the growth 
of tragic greatness. We get indeed a high seriousness about 
the moral lessoning, as in George Eliot and many other 
women wi'iters; but not in the art. When the French say 
that oiu- painting is not serious, they mean, " not serious in 
the business of painting, as painting." On that side they 
find it amateurish, sentimental, dilletantist. George Eliot 
begins Adam Bede with a figure about the drop of ink with 
which she will create for us the scene of the workshop. Ob- 
truding her art, she is limiting its prerogative, which is to 
make us forget it, Ars celare artem. The great Russians, 
following Balzac, took another way, and Conrad follows 
them. 

The facetious, in English fiction, sets in with Fielding; 
for Nashe had no followers; as neither had Richardson nor 
De Foe in their subjective and objective realism. Fielding's 
comic power and masculine style made him the dominant 
influence, priming Smollett, and later Dickens. Thackeray, 
the great master of them all, alone transcends the English 
snares of the obtruded personality of the author and the play 
of the comic spirit by the very intensity of his absorption in 
it all. Defiantly telling us that he is the showman with the 
puppets, he creates the most absolutely real people. With 
them he laughs and weeps; his comedy is one with his trag- 

'Dostoyevsky, indeed, exhibits real hwnor in one story, but in another, a 
planned farce, fails distressingly. 
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edy; and his underlying pessimism, so stupidly labelled 
cynicism, is the analogue of the sterner and harder pessimism 
of Conrad. And if Conrad gives us no laughter, we are 
cooapensated by being spared at any rate the falsetto pathos 
and the agonizing puerility of Dickens. At one point, indeed, 
he remotedly approximates to that, in his rather trying habit 
of eternally recurring labels — the thousand times repeated 
label of Nostromo " the capataz de carjadores" the fifty 
times repeated label of the corpse of the murdered Hirsch — 
" the late Senor Hirsch," " the late Senor Hirsch, merchant 
of Esmeralda." It is a mechanical device, caught, I think, 
from Zola. Rather worse is that of " Mr. Nielson, who called 
himself Nelson." 

The final impression left by Conrad's art, then, is that of 
greatness, of tragic intensity, of vivid realization of life and 
circumstance, of invincible patience in the artistic reproduc- 
tion, albeit there are miscalculations in the matter of the 
machinery, such as lesser artists would in general shun. In 
calling him a realist, we are noting that he is an intense 
observer of reality, and is inspired by the spectacle of life. 
But this is the Shakespearean realism which does not merely 
reproduce or manipulate reality but imagines in terms of true 
vision; and in that sense he is equally an idealist — if we can 
make any profitable use in criticism of these words — of -all- 
work, which lend themselves — especially the latter — ^to di- 
vergent meanings. What I mean is that if it should be said 
that many of Conrad's characters are rather ideal than ob- 
served personalities, I should not offer a negative, but claim 
that his power lies in making the ideal pass as real. 

Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, Falstaff, Coriolanus, Lear, 
Pere Goriot, are all ideal figures in that they are incarnations 
of concepts, not transcripts of the more composite and 
chequered actualities of human character. Not one of them 
is strictly thinkable as a historic person. Neither is Jim, nor 
even Charles Gould, nor Mrs. Gould, nor Nostromo, nor 
Decoud — especially in his death, nor the nigger of the Nar- 
cissus, nor Heyst in Victory. They are not realistic, that 
is to say, to the extent that Colonel Newcome or Captain 
Mitchell is, or Becky Sharp, or even Mrs. Poyser. They are 
sublimations of a characteristic rather than projections of 
seen types, or typical complexes. On the other hand, most of 
Conrad's bad men seem true seizures from life ; and his sub- 

voL. ccviii. — NO. 754 29 
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ordinate people, — the Violas, for instance — generally are, in- 
deed always are. It is as if in these he escaped the overcharge 
of his poetic idealism, which in the greater figures tends to 
take possession of him. The fact seems to be, once more, 
that he is equally imaginative and observant ; with the result 
that when he idealizes he does it with such a sense of the 
aspects of the real, such instinctive subtlety and rightness of 
drawing, such skill of backgrounding, and such intensity of 
self -projection, that the product is artistically even more 
valid, or at least more memorable, than the more receptive 
and transcriptive things beside them, as Juliet is more mem- 
orable than the Nurse, or Rosalind than Audrey, or Hamlet 
than Polonius. 

On this view the final answer to the charge that Conrad 
falls short in drawing women is not, I think, merely to claim 
with Mr. Curie that his women characters are masterly. For 
his studies of women show much less range of observation 
and interest than his studies of men. He rarely writes a love 
story as such ; and only occasionally seeks a love interest ; and 
this alone means a great curtailment of women-study. He 
is interested in them mainly as sufferers or victims; and, at 
times, in their reacting capacity for murder. Mrs. Gould 
does not strike me as " observed," as real, or even as remark- 
ably original among idealizations; and it is not enough to 
say that she is very attractive and admirable in character. I 
prefer to say that Conrad's white women — Mrs. Gould, and 
the girls in Chance and Victory — though not truly real as 
is the evil woman in Victory, who is terribly real, are so skil- 
fully drawn, so finely and subtly specialized, so originally 
conceived, that they too belong to fine art. Let us remember 
always that we are dealing with fiction, not with landscape- 
painting or portrait-painting, which offers merely abstract 
analogies to fiction. Realism and ideaUsm in fiction are ques- 
tions only of the less or more of one than of the other, never 
of an absolute distinction of categories. The residual fact is 
that Conrad is not so widely interested in women as in men, 
and has fewer points of sympathy with them. He has never 
matched Eugenie Grandet. Even his compassion is curi- 
ously selective of extreme cases, as in The Secret Agent, 
Victory, and Chance; and Antonia in Nostromo is little de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Curie makes a great point of the question of which 
book is Conrad's masterpiece; and he seems to imply that a 
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right comprehension or valuation of him turns upon deciding 
whether Nostromo or Lord Jim is selected. He is all for 
Nostromo, and suggests that English people generally pre- 
fer Lord Jim because of its moral or didactic interest. I do 
not think that is quite the right explanation. The selection 
of a masterpiece turns largely, and perhaps ought to mainly, 
on our sense of achieved unity of theme and treatment, as 
when we mostly put Othello above Antony and Cleopatra, 
though the latter has the larger variety of interest and power; 
or (if we are devotees of George Eliot) Silas Marner above 
Middlemarch, for the same kind of reason. Now, Nostromo 
is by Mr. Curie's own account a panorama — which amounts 
to saying that it does not answer to its title. Nor does it. 
The pedestal is too great for the titular figure, as Flaubert 
felt his to have been in Salammbo. Nor does it conform to 
its sub-title, " A Tale of the Seaboard." It might better 
be called " A Tale of a Mine," or " A Tale of a Revolution:" 
the Bay of Salaco is not enough for a " Seaboard." And 
the titles of the three parts — " The Silver of the Mine," 
" The Isabels," " The Lighthouse " — are quite wrong. It is 
an ill-considered attempt to lighten the form of an over-long 
book, clearly not so planned. The silver of the mine per- 
vades all three books ; the second part begins long before we 
get to the Isabels, and these are in the story to the end; 
while the Lighthouse belongs only to the closing portion of 
the third part. The whole division is anomalous and inap- 
propriate. 

A great composition, nevertheless, Nostromo certainly is ; 
wonderful in its diversity of types, in its sustained intensity 
of presentment; in its multiform backgrounding, in its real- 
ism of detail and incident, and in its idealism of character- 
conception. It is an interweaving, as it were, of two or three 
novels, all threaded by Nostromo, a kind of flawed embodi- 
ment of commonplace distinction, ironically presented as the 
dominating or central figure. But this very irony, which is 
pervasive, tends to lower the ultimate psychic impression; 
and the effort to develop the case of Nostromo in the latter 
part of the book leaves a sense of relative ai'tificiality and 
strained ingenuity. The long-drawn interview between Nos- 
tromo and Doctor Monygham leaves us fatigued into accep- 
tance rather than convinced. The death of Decoud is fine 



•Much allowance is to be made for the fact that Nostromo first appeared as 
a serial in T- P.'» Weekly, I believe. 
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fantasy, but hardly plausible; and we note that whereas 
Decoud, worn and weak, puts four of the ingots in his pockets 
to drown himself, Nostromo, later, can carry off only two at 
a time. Also, the story leaps forward and backward; the 
chronology of the latter years of Captain Mitchell is quite 
erratic ; and at the end nothing seems quite complete save our 
depression over it all. Yet agam, there is partial failure 
rather than success in the unpsychological philosopheme that 
Mrs. Gould felt that the mine in the end took her place in her 
husband's heart; for his absorption in the mine had been 
prominent at the time of their first meeting, as retrospectively 
described; and the situation had never really changed. In 
a word, the author's power, spread over so immense an area, 
flags and is flogged towards the end, and finally yields a 
galaxy rather than a great star, a gallery rather than a 
picture. The high centrality of Lord Jim, where the story 
turns on one pivot, leaves the profounder if not the larger 
impression. 

Finally, the panorama is incomplete in one rather impor- 
tant regard. We never get a well-rounded conception of 
Costaguana as a whole; and we never really understand 
the revolution. Conrad's irony, to say nothing of his personal 
predilection, sets him against the " Negro Liberals;" yet it 
inevitably falls in turn also on the Blancos. Once we get 
from him the generalization that between the indolence of 
the aristocracy and the mental darkness of the people, rev- 
olutions are inevitable. But the penetration which so illum- 
inates and reveals individual character should have been equal 
to a more serious seizure of the collective play of forces in a 
community. We cannot but feel that there is more in any 
revolution, even in South America, than Conrad makes out; 
and that none can have been such a sordid farce as this. His 
vision of the causation of the brigand career of Hernandez 
should have yielded some cognate light on the aspirations of 
the " Negro Liberals." The problem goes back to the first 
South American revolutions which left a heritage, as Conrad 
partly sees, but does not explicate. Nor does he reveal to us 
the economic Ufe as a whole: we never know how most of the 
people of Sulaco, apart from the mine and the railway, earn 
their living; and we can only guess at the economic life of 
the Campo. Once, in the account of Pedro Montero, we hear 
of land companies and cotton mills; but they never fimction 
in the story or in the revolution. 
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But, of course, an absolute in art, a great work without a 
flaw, does not exist; Lord Jim is not such an absolute; and 
to disparage Nostromo is far from my intention. Only a 
great writer and a great artist could have written it. The 
question as to what we shall reckon Conrad's masterpiece is 
after all rather otiose; and may turn finally on our idiosyn- 
crasy. Suffice it tha' Conrad has written no feeble book or 
story, has stamped with distinction all he has produced, and 
has absolutely respected his art. Even in his collaboration 
with Hueffer, producing, in Romance, what is rather a good 
adventure story of the ordinary kind than a psychological 
novel, he has kept to a plane above that of the pot-boiler, to 
which Mr. Bennett has so many times so cheerfully de- 
scended; and such a story of incident as Typhoon is high art 
through and through. 

Curie emphatically claims that Conrad's work makes an 
epoch. Well, epochs are more easily formulated in writing 
than made in fact; and it is particularly risky to forecast one 
in literature. It is about as easy to conceive that Conrad may 
set up a reaction towards simplicity in diction and " atmo- 
sphere," and away from irony. Also it is doubtful whether 
his ever-recurrent touch of blood will become an accepted 
high-art device, even after the Great War. Thackeraj'^ 
turned wholly away from the murder motive after Dickens 
had made repeated and sensational use of it; and the rise 
of the regular murder novel in the last generation is not 
necessarily a clue to the future. In Europe, after all, most 
people never see a murder, and die in their beds, war apart. 
Conrad's use of the slaying motive is in fact rather overdone, 
having regard to the totality of life. 

However that may be, he is a great figure in English 
fiction, and has given a great stimulus to a serious handling 
of that great art. To Mr. Curie's pronouncement that he 
is alien to the English mind I would reply that he is no more 
and no less alien than to any other, if national minds there 
be. After many years of on-looking, I know of no " English 
mind," though I know of forty English habits of mind more 
or less mutually antipathetic. But one of these habits cer- 
tainly, is that described as insularity; and to that habit Con- 
rad may well be a supreme corrective; while of the equally 
prevalent English devotion to bad " sympathetic " art he 
must tend, at least as regards the minority capable of criti- 
qism, to be a great solvent. j_ ^^ Robeetson. 



